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FRANCE OF TO-DAY* 



BY GUSTAVE LANSOK 



In submitting the following thesis, it is with the purpose 
of laying before American readers some general ideas about 
France, ideas which might be of use to them as a framework 
within which to classify and put in order their own observa- 
tion. I do not ask to be taken at my word, but rather that 
the testimony offered be regarded as an hypothesis or as 
advice which may be scrutinized or verified by individual 
research. 

The first general condition to which our national life is 
subjected in France is our age ; we are an old country. We 
have behind us nine or ten centuries of civilization and of 
intense activity in every direction. The first consequence of 
this age is that our progress of to-day seems slow. Younger 
nations go forward at a quicker pace ; their growth is more 
rapid; if our growth which dates back so many centuries 
has not stopped, it has at least become more slow. 

Again, our wealth and our culture are already ancient, 
and the result is, with many among us, a tendency not, per- 
haps, to the repose of inactivity, but to more disinterested 
forms of activity; the pressure of material needs is not so 
strong. We have a marked tendency toward art, toward in- 
tellectual professions, toward all forms of activity which 
seem noble because their immediate purpose is not gain, 
and lastly, our instrumentalities for all human affairs date 
back some centuries, and within the last fifty or sixty years 
the world has gone forward at a rapid rate and our instru- 
mentalities have grown old. 

Besides this general condition of the whole national life 
in France, three great events have shaped our development 

* A lecture delivered by Professor Gustave Lanson to 1' Alliance Fran- 
chise in New York, on the 8th day of November, 1911, and translated by 
Mr. Paul Fuller. 
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in the last forty years. The first was the establishment of 
the Republican regime, the second the Franco-German War 
of 1870-1871, and the third is a matter of world history — 
the last half -century's spread of Socialism. 

During the last forty years we have made great efforts 
to meet all the exigencies of these new conditions of being. 
We had to provide for the national defense and the re- 
building of our military forces. We had to transform our 
institutions and put them in accord both with the principles 
of the Republican regime and with the new economic and 
social environment. We had to modernize and transform 
the industrial and commercial instrumentalities of the 
country. 

One visible evidence of our national activity is the legis- 
lative work of these last forty years. Not since the work 
of Napoleon is any such labor of reorganization to be found 
in our history. First, the school laws which made primary 
education obligatory and free and spread it throughout the 
land, which created secondary education for girls, which 
so remodeled our higher education that our rejuvenated uni- 
versities contribute every year increasing progress to the 
science and erudition of France and of the world. The 
religious laws have brought into the life of the Catholic 
Church in France the greatest change seen for centuries. 
It was not only the Concordat of Napoleon I. that was abol- 
ished, but the Church faced the sudden termination of a 
regime under which she labored from the time of Francis I. ; 
and if, by a misfortune, without attempting to fix the re- 
sponsibility for it, she has been impoverished, on the other 
hand she has recovered an independence which she had lost 
for nearly four centuries. Economic and social laws; a 
transformation of the customs service; the establishment of 
protective tariff; a complete system of labor legislation; 
the protection of women and children employed in manu- 
facture; labor insurance and pensions; laws of public aid; 
laws regulating the freedom of association under which pro- 
fessional syndicates have been organized; military laws, 
applying the obligation of military service more and more 
completely to every citizen by the successive suppression 
of all privileges or exemptions; the reorganization of the 
old and the creation of new military equipment; the con- 
struction of fortifications, etc., etc. And, lastly, financia 1 
laws to meet in the first place the enormous expenditures 
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resulting directly or indirectly from the disastrous war of 

1870 and the increasing expenses required by new legislation 
in every direction. 

Add to all this effort the formation of a great Colonial 
Empire, an Empire such as France has not had since the 
time when she was mistress of Canada, Louisiana, and the 
Indies. Compare a map of the world in 1870 with a map 
of the world to-day. What did we possess in 1870? 

Besides Algeria we had the insignificant Senegal in 
Africa ; in America we had Guiana and two or three islands 
in the Antilles. We had some islands in Oceania and a 
restricted territory in Cochin China, with the small pro- 
tectorate of Cambodia. 

In 1911 Colonial France comprised almost all the immense 
peninsula of Indo-China, where Annam and Tonquin have 
been added to Cochin China and Cambodia ; the great island 
of Madagascar; vast territories in the Soudan and the 
Congo. In North Africa, Algeria is protected on one side 
by Tunis, whose Bey has placed himself under our pro- 
tectorate; on the other side by Morocco, where our rights 
and our authority are daily more and more completely 
recognized. 

This is a sketch of the enormous work which is apparent 
at a glance. We must remember that this work was ac- 
complished in the midst of bitter party contests, and it 
may be useful to recall that amid the violence of these party 
discords we have on two or three occasions within recent 
years been upon the verge of civil war. Such a disaster was 
avoided by the patience and mildness engendered by a deep- 
ly rooted civilization and by the memory of the civil war of 

1871 which followed the Franco-German conflict. The lesson 
of the Commune has been thoroughly impressed upon and 
remains fresh in the minds of all the various parties and, 
except in rare instances, has contributed to hold within the 
limits of legal action all political passions, no matter how 
angry. 

It was in the midst of such conflicts that the progress 
referred to was carried out; and if stress upon this has been 
laid, it is because the accomplishment was not that of an 
administration or of a party, but of the whole nation. It is 
true that on certain points and with reference to certain 
laws a part of the nation presented all the resistance pos- 
sible and that the extreme Left or the extreme Bight made 
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violent opposition to some of the movements ; but it may be 
safely said that every one of the groups has on many oc- 
casions and very effectively united with the Government 
and with the majority in accomplishing these results. The 
work done, whether good or bad, has been in truth the work 
of the whole nation. 

This legislation need not be referred to were it only a 
question of idle formulae, meant to be buried in some official 
journal or in some Code ; but these laws are the result of the 
serious interest and preoccupation of the mass of the nation 
and they have definitely guided into new channels the ex- 
ercise of the nation's activities. The impulse which pro- 
duced this result came from the whole people; it was the 
nation which furnished to the various administrations the 
power of action; it is the nation that is to be affected by 
the action taken and we must, therefore, examine and try 
to understand that nation. 

Without doing injustice to the various elements which in 
succession or together have worked to make the France of 
to-day ; without injustice to the royal or imperial dynasties, 
to the nobility, to the clergy, to the savants, to the mer- 
chants, we may affirm that two classes above all others have 
constructed France as we see her, and these are the peasants 
and the law-builders (legistes). 

We are a nation of peasants, of peasants attached to the 
soil, devoted to their labor, and trained in economy. They 
follow a routine ; they live upon hereditary experience ; they 
prefer to resist evils and deceptions with that patience 
which brings renewed effort, rather than with modernisms 
which simply change the form of their activity. 

They have passed through frightful crises during the last 
thirty years; twice the vine-growers of the south were 
ruined; they made a great outcry because they are of the 
south, but they never gave up ; they replanted the vineyards 
which the phylloxera had destroyed ; they struggled against 
the economic conditions which in later years cut off the sale 
of their wine, and on both occasions they got upon their 
feet again. 

The wheat-growers did not make such an outcry; it was 
not in their temperament; they simply drew out their sav- 
ings from their woolen stockings and continued to turn over 
the soil and to wait for better days. 

However devoted to routine our peasants may be, they 
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are not refractory to any progress which they once under- 
stand, but to understand means for them not to listen to 
discourses, to reasonings, to mere words; to understand 
means for them to see and to realize. 

Pasteur made his experiments in the midst of an agri- 
cultural people; for weeks he demonstrated how by pre- 
ventive inoculation he could protect the sheep against the 
sting of the anthrax fly. The farmers in the Brie, in the 
Beauce, who every year had suffered heavy losses from in- 
fected animals, looked on at first incredulous, unbelieving, 
mocking, ready for a laugh at this gentleman from Paris, 
but they watched, they examined, and when the experiments 
were over they accepted the accomplished fact; in a few 
years there was not a sheep in the Beauce or in the Brie 
which had not been inoculated. 

Out of this mass of the peasantry there developed a 
bourgeoisie of law-builders and out of the bourgeoisie in 
course of time other elements came to the surface, but the 
fundamental element which impressed its character upon the 
class were the law-builders. The bourgeois is as laborious as 
the peasant and as economical, his intelligence is clear, 
subtle, logical, exacting order and reason in everything; 
order throughout society as well as orderly thought. Both 
peasant and bourgeois are possibly somewhat narrow, lack- 
ing, perhaps, in elevation. Their good sense, their common 
sense, may not rise to the height of the imaginative and 
passionate thought of certain races ; they are not at all mys- 
tical and have but little of the poetic. They require that their 
sentiment be guided by intelligence and subjected to critical 
examination and to the clear light of conscience so that their 
reason may confirm it; they are not lacking in idealism, but 
their idealism is reasonable and practical. It consists in 
extending to its utmost bounds the respect for humanity 
and the triumph of intelligence. There are three words 
that have always been a power in French development and 
these words are Truth, Equality, Justice. 

Our national character is, on the whole, a combination of 
routine and of hardihood ; of patient docility and revolution- 
ary outbursts. While we examine, while we criticize, while 
we mock, yet we are long and patiently obedient to authority 
and to hereditary prejudices. Before it decides upon action, 
the French mind requires certainty of proof, and this cer- 
tainty must be not only of the mind, but of the heart, and 
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then the feeling of right is the motive of action and fur- 
nishes the motive power for action. The people, after pro- 
longed submission", suddenly revolts against further sub- 
mission and then comes the revolution. 

One characteristic throughout our history is that the 
Frenchman does not oppose his rulers by a daily and con- 
tinuous resistance ; he submits for a long time, then suddenly 
rebels and in one day retakes what is due him. 

The morals and customs of the country were, like its laws, 
the formation of long centuries of monarchy, and during 
the past forty years the country has labored to adapt itself 
to the new conditions of republican liberty. Under the 
monarchy, domestic and worldly morals had developed, but 
not any sense of civic right or duty. 

As a consequence our worldly intercourse was intense 
and it was charming. There is no need to emphasize this. 
All foreigners recognize it at first sight and our critics are 
little disposed to contest our possession of all the qualities 
and the virtues of openness and good fellowship, amiability, 
politeness, pleasant intercourse, mutual regard and atten- 
tion; the effacing of self and consideration for the self of 
others; the disposition to bear burdens in order to spare 
others ; all these have universal recognition. 

We had equally strong ties of family life and an impreg- 
nable tradition of domestic virtues, but these qualities for- 
eigners were not so ready to recognize. They were blinded 
to them by many obstacles. In the first place, there are 
countries where education and customs require a severity 
of demeanor and even extreme rigorism in manners and in 
language. There are countries where nothing is so greatly 
esteemed as respectability. When from such lands visitors 
reach France, they cannot but be astonished and perhaps 
shocked. The Frenchman loves laughter. He has a banter- 
ing, ironic, mischief-loving spirit. He takes pleasure in 
mockery ; he is afraid to be suspected of preaching or moral- 
izing. Rigorists excite his mockery and at times he pushes 
to an extreme in action and in speech his horror of the " air 
severe." From the earliest times of our literature the vice 
for which Frenchmen have found the harshest blame, the 
vice which they have most keenly satirized is hypocrisy, and 
not infrequently we interpreted the exhibition of severity 
as an index of hypocrisy. Many worthy people among us, 
men of a firm and serious conscience mask these virtues 
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under appearances of lightness which deceive the foreigner. 

Nor does our literature tend to dissipate the misjudgment. 
I do not hold that the French novel has purposely or con- 
tinuously slandered French morals.* It would not be dif- 
ficult to point out works where one may find them truly 
pictured, but these are not among the most conspicuous nor 
the better known, and foreigners who have not become in- 
timate with our life have a tendency to accept as truth the 
darkest pictures and the most shocking. 

As a fact our family morals are good. The scandals 
which periodicals and the daily press spread before us are 
with us, as elsewhere, exceptional and accidental. Family 
life in France is orderly, gentle, and affectionate. The 
child is coddled, spoiled if you will, precisely as elsewhere. 
Parental authority is exercised less arbitrarily and less 
severely than in earlier times. The child is often allowed 
at an early age his freedom of speech. He is almost the 
comrade of his parents, but this familiarity, far from weak- 
ening, rather strengthens the bond between them. 

One sign of this intimate union of the child and his pa- 
rents is that wherever social requirements permit of it the 
boarding-school is falling off. The great Lycees of Paris 
which forcnely had a large contingent of boarding pupils 
have to-day but a handful, while the total number of their 
pupils has increased. What does this indicate except that 
as communication between the various quarters of Paris 
has become easier, the families keep their children at home 
as much as may be and only yield them to the public estab- 
lishments of education for the few hours during which in- 
struction is given! 

The Frenchwoman is to-day the counselor, the collabo- 
rator, the partner of her husband; the comrade of good 
days and of bad, and frequently one finds peasants who 
would not make a bargain, nor buy a cow, nor sell a calf 
without the counsel of the " mistress " or the bourgeoise, 
as he calls her. Throughout the other classes — professional, 
industrial, commercial, and even intellectual — it is by no 
means rare to find wives who, without losing sight of their 
housekeeping or of their worldly and social duties, are in 
touch with the labors and the ambitions of their husbands. 

*This lack of insight cannot, however, be attributed to Mr. Barrett 
Wendell, whose recent work shows a thorough appreciation of home life 
in France. 
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They do not ask to be set apart nor are they set apart from 
our interests, our enterprises, or our troubles. 

The siege of Paris demonstrated to what extent the 
Frenchwoman in every rank, from the working-woman to 
the wealthy bourgeoise, can, under the veil of the humble 
housekeeper or under the light appearance of the worldly 
woman, display a firmness and patience in sacrifice — hero- 
ism, in a word; with what simplicity, with what a cheerful 
humor, sustained by innate pride, she withstood the hunger, 
the cold, the horrors of bombardment, giving freely to the 
country, without hesitation and without display, more than 
her own life — the life of her husband, the life of her sons — 
and all without a hint of weakness or murmur of complaint. 

On the other hand, we must admit that until very recent 
times the social conscience in France has shown but feeble 
development. The State was despotic and this despotism, 
though often paternal, maintained the citizen in a narrow 
tutelage. 

It is to be remembered that there have been times when 
the governmental administration secured the continuance of 
the national life; it is the bone and sinew of our political 
association, and in the main this administration is industri- 
ous and honest. In it are numbers of men whose devotion 
to the public good is given without measure, and, amid the 
agitations of the political world, it is because of these men 
that all holds together and that all goes forward. But the 
administration has its defects, its contrarieties, its tradi- 
tions. It is arbitrary; it is not conciliating; it claims the 
right at all times to dispose of the individual and at all 
times to regulate the activities of all its citizens. 

Place an official insignia upon a Frenchman, be it only 
the cap of a rural guard, and he believes himself invested 
with some of the power of Louis XIV. and of Napoleon. 
He conceives himself to be within his little sphere their 
successor. 

The corollary of this arbitrary guardianship exercised by 
the administration upon the nation is a spirit of criticism 
and of opposition. While the Frenchman obeys, he obeys 
grumblingly and with a sneer. In our country from the re- 
motest times the revenge of the governed, as well as their 
consolation, has been to ridicule their governors. For ex- 
ample, the definition of the old regime: " an absolute mon- 
archy tempered by lampoons." 
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But when, by the firm establishment of the Republican 
regime, the authorities were forced to renounce the exercise 
of this constraint, which had survived from time im- 
memorial, it may well have seemed at times that the coun- 
try was in process of dissolution ; that the spirit of indisci- 
pline and of opposition met with no restraint, and authority 
time after time was made helpless in whatever hands it was 
vested. The President of the Republic found himself pre- 
vented from exercising the rights with which the Constitu- 
tion vested him. Ministers and the heads of great depart- 
ments of public service surrendered with pitiful weakness 
before legislative majorities, while Parliament gave us the 
most complete spectacle of anarchy. Majorities were made 
and unmade without intermission; The old habit of op- 
position in the Republican party was so strong that when 
the party reached power many of its members could not be 
transformed into men of government; they remained mem- 
bers of the opposition and, themselves constituting a part of 
the majority, they opposed their own leaders ; they opposed 
one another, and of this were born reciprocal mistrust, 
intrigues, jealousies, betrayals, haphazard conditions, and 
the crumbling of parties. 

The deputy who inspired a Minister with fear bent low 
in his turn before the electors and the committees of his 
district. Magistrates weakened in presence of political 
power and were in fear of the lawyers, many of whom had 
the advantage of the" judges in a safer pecuniary situation 
or the prestige of political relations or political office. 

And lastly juries, whenever called upon to determine a 
matter in which there was even a shade of politics, preferred 
to wash their hands of it rather than undertake the respon- 
sibility of defending public interests. 

An indulgent and universal good-nature seemed to threaten 
the very life of the country ; everything was let alone ; every- 
thing was passed over ; and all these easy ways were but a 
mask of weakness which dreads any effort and of the selfish- 
ness which is absorbed in personal interest. 

These acts of indiscipline and anarchy, these revolts 
against the law, these threats — all of these tentative ap- 
peals to individual or collective force have been multiplied 
within a few years. 

The Church and the General Confederation of Labor both 
entered into open conflict with the law. 
vol. cxov. — no. 677 30 
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The vine-growers of the south joined in an uprising and 
a refusal to pay taxes; in the Champagne district we wit- 
nessed successive insurgencies against the Government, and 
when the Aube was pacified the Marne was in revolt. We 
witnessed a battalion of the line refusing obedience to its 
officers and against their orders quitting its quarters. 

Taine conceives that the Revolution had destroyed co- 
operative life in France and that the principle of equality 
was to leave the isolated individual face to face with the 
enormous and all-powerful State; but in fact it was Na- 
poleon and the monarchies that succeeded him that held 
the individual in this powerless and isolated condition. As 
soon as the Republican regime had asserted itself for a 
while, laws were passed which gave Frenchmen the oppor- 
tunity for associated effort and this associated effort has 
begun. In a very few years it has become intense and wide- 
spread. Forty years ago there was but one great association 
within the State and that was the Church. To-day pro- 
fessional unions or syndicates are numerous; they are 
grouped into federations and a General Confederation of 
Labor has taken on all the appearance of a proletary State 
organized to stand against the bourgeois State. 

The purely socialist spirit of the General Confederation 
of Labor has given way to a rebellious and revolutionary 
spirit from which anti-patriotism, anti-militarism, and 
anarchism have blossomed. The conflict of classes has been 
transferred from the economic to the political field. Appeal 
to force has been preached and illegality and violence have 
been declared lawful. War has been made upon universal 
suffrage by giving to the will of energetic and active minori- 
ties a preponderance over the will of a timid and purblind 
majority. 

Outside of the labor associations, other associations of 
all kinds have been founded, of which undoubtedly the most 
original are those syndicates and associations of Govern- 
ment employees which have not hesitated to threaten strikes 
against the State that employs them and are continually 
alert in opposition to their superiors and to the Ministers. 

We thus see that one of the first and most evident effects 
of the liberty of association has been a menace against the 
continuance of political society and a hindrance, if not abso- 
lutely an obstacle, to the exercise of authority, as well as 
the weakening of national unity. These numerous associa- 
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tions of every character seem to unite Frenchmen only by 
dividing France; and in these latter years we have even 
witnessed a reawakening of the old provincial sectionalism, 
until it seemed at times that the Frenchmen of Brittany, of 
Provence, or of Champagne were too conscious of the fact 
that they were Bretons, Provencals, or denizens of Cham- 
pagne. 

Fortunately all these indications were but mere appear- 
ances; France was going through a crisis, but it was the 
crisis of a necessary transformation — a transformation from 
the monarchic notion of obedience controlled from with- 
out to the democratic notion of freedom under discipline. 
It was essential that the Frenchman, so long repressed by 
the force of government, should learn to repress himself and 
to give the example of voluntary submission to an authority 
whose function is to labor only for the general good. Reas- 
suring symptoms are already apparent. The social con- 
science of the nation is in process of liberation ; the militant 
elements of parties are all minorities; the majority of the 
nation passes from time to time from one party to another, 
following or deserting them as they promise it or secure to 
it what it is seeking for. The majority in France is intent 
upon assuring through a constitutional Republican govern- 
ment liberty and toleration, security and good order. To 
procure and to guarantee these benefits the majority at pres- 
ent is appealing to a government which really governs. In 
these latter years all the men who have maintained an ener- 
getic hold upon power and have assumed, without flinching, 
all the responsibilities of authority — all without exception, 
whatever may have been their doctrines, have been sustained 
by the greater part of the French nation. The conscience 
of the country demands to-day, no less energetically, hon- 
esty and justice in governmental administration, and a 
powerful movement of public opinion has been launched 
against political corruption. ** This corruption must not be 
exaggerated ; in its lowest and most material form, venality, 
it is sporadic and accidental, notwithstanding a few scandals 
which have been noisily exploited. Nor must one be too 
insistent upon the assumed mediocrity of the political per- 
sonnel ; intelligence and talent are not wanting in our legis- 
lative assemblies, and I know of no Parliament which could 
in these respects excel our Senate and Chamber of Deputies. 

But what is most wanting in our political public men now 
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is character — the faculty of resisting the temptations of 
power as well as the solicitations of friends and electors. 
The form which our political corruption takes is favoritism, 
comradeship, the coalition of selfishness and greed for the 
exploitation of power and of influence. 

The country is weary and disgusted of this trafficking, 
and public sentiment is so strong in this regard that it has 
brought into the Chamber itself a tendency to honest dealing. 

If the system of proportional representation which as- 
sures to each party a number of representatives in exact 
accord with the number of votes which the party produces 
lias found so many adherents; if even among the majority 
which controls the power there has been found an impos- 
ing number of deputies and of senators willing to concede 
that half of the electors plus one should not have all the 
places at their disposal and willing, therefore, as a conse- 
quence to risk the diminution of their dominant party, it 
is because in the universal acceptation proportional repre- 
sentation symbolizes, whether soundly or unsoundly we can- 
not say, an ideal of justice and the hope of making an end 
of electoral intrigues and bargainings. The strength dis- 
played by the union of Government employees and which 
enables them to stand up against the State and its admin- 
istration came from the fact that their action gave promise 
of a check against ministerial autocracy, against favoritism, 
against the influence of the deputies, and we must admit that 
their action has had some effect. 

We have already seen an administrative tribunal, the 
members of which were appointed by Government, pass 
judgment upon and reverse the decisions of Cabinet Min- 
isters ; the Council of State has shown itself in these latter 
years the resolute defender of office-holders against the ex- 
aggeration of governmental power; at one stroke, for in- 
stance, it restored to active service seventeen naval lieu- 
tenants whom a Minister had put on the retired list against 
their will and against the law; one of these was our great 
writer, Pierre Loti. 

Succeeding the many manifestations of weakness by our 
courts, we witnessed an unexpected awakening and saw 
a jury condemn to death the secretary of a union under 
indictment for having by his incendiary speech led the 
strikers to the murder of a " scab." This was a sudden 
revulsion from the extremity of weakness to the extremity 
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of harshness and the verdict was not made effective, but it 
greatly stirred public opinion and is an indication of the dis- 
position of the middle classes who abhor violence and il- 
legality. 

In these latter years the bourgeoisie seems to be gather- 
ing some civic education. For a long period after the 
French Revolution, from which it secured its power, the bour- 
geoisie appeared to harbor no other purpose than the pur- 
suit of wealth and the exploitation of the State for its in- 
dividual interests, and in later days it has seemed at times 
on the verge of dissolution and abdication like the nobility 
before 1789; some of its members joined the parties of 
reaction to provide a defense of their property and capital, 
while others, moved by generous idealism, joined hands 
with the Social Democracy. To-day we seem to witness the 
emergence or the restoration of a bourgeois class more open 
and more generous than that of other days, insisting upon 
its right to govern France because it has the intellectual 
power, but willing to govern it by justice and for the good 
of all; defending what it deems its privileges, or even its 
wealth, only within the limitations in which the life of the 
nation is involved in the maintenance of property. 

On the other hand, the laboring class is also acquiring 
its education. A good portion of this class is beginning to 
pass judgment upon the excesses of revolutionary unions 
and shows the courage to resist them and to repudiate them. 

As a result the true and the prosperous unions are those 
which restrict their activities to the defense of their trade 
interests and labor, without anarchical violence, for pro- 
gressive betterment of our institutions. The failure of the 
post-office and the railway strikes has had a very real and 
conservative influence upon the General Confederation of 
Xiabor. and a large body of the laboring class has measured 
tlie consequences of this double defeat — with the result of 
greatly strengthening the reform movement. 

Throughout these crises, it must be acknowledged, we 
have not the press which we might wish. Intelligence and 
even talent are superabundant; our newspapers are clear, 
their matter well arranged, and make agreeable reading. 
On occasions the French press has been awake to its national 
duty, but too often it has been a mere agency for political 
corruption ; frequently it has been the instrument of financial 
interests and the newspaper has been reduced to an in- 
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dustrial enterprise from which the only demand to be made 
is the production of good dividends by any means available 
— self-laudation, scandal, or blackmail. 

It is too true that a nation has only such a press as it 
desires; the press flatters the vices of its readers; gives 
satisfaction to gossip and to malignity or to the taste for 
gossip and malignity — to all kinds of petty and envious 
passions which drag all questions down to the level of per- 
sonalities, and when the press fills its columns with shame- 
ful indiscretions in the private lives of well-known citizens 
it only caters to the morbid curiosity of the public. 

And yet unquestionably the duty of the press should be 
not to reach the public through its lowest and most evil 
appetites, but rather to endeavor to reflect and interpret 
the more noble and generous elements of the French char- 
acter. 

Also we have not the literature which we would need for 
the social good. Probably at no time has talent been more 
wide-spread, and if at certain periods we have been favored 
with such genius as we cannot point to at this day — though 
what the verdict of the future may be in this regard we would 
not predict — never at any time have we had a greater number 
of very distinguished men. But these are either artists 
who imprison themselves in the contemplation of their ideal 
of beauty, disdaining the crowd, disdaining practical life 
and the interests of the masses, or the few who have ac- 
quired a social conscience and who manifest it only as 
party men. They represent the doctrines and the hatreds 
which divide us rather than the feelings and the aspirations 
in obedience to which all Frenchmen can work in common. 

Look, for instance, at the part played in the last two years 
by two of our great men of letters — Anatole France and 
Maurice Barres; the one as the voice of collectivism, the 
other of nationalism. Our men of letters are totally wanting 
in the real function of literature, which should be to 
strengthen the unity of the French conscience. 

We are also at this moment passing through a crisis in 
philosophic thought which may well have sorry consequences 
for our national power. 

For some years past war has been declared upon intellect. 
Sheltered under the doctrine of the great philosopher Berg- 
son, and under the name of Bergsonism, skillful men, in 
the interest of their party, have declared a war against 
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intellect and on behalf of whatever is traditional, irrational, 
instinctive, and spontaneous in life. Such a propaganda 
ignores the fact that the strength of France, its oldest in- 
stinct and dearest tradition, have tended to extend the power 
of intellect in every domain, to bring everything as far as 
possible to the test of clear and definite notions, and to 
subject all individual and collective life to a will guided by 
reason. If this war upon intellect is to continue, it will be 
a danger for France. Other nations have quite as much, if 
not more, instinct, spontaneity, passion, and life than we 
have; what in us has compelled their admiration? What 
has brought them to us for examples in their search for 
culture has been the prestige of our clearness, our logic, 
our intellect. When we shall no longer have these gifts to 
bestow upon other nations, what will they come hither to 
seek? However, this assault upon intellect, to whose seduc- 
tion at one time our youth was yielding, is beginning to lose 
its vogue. 

Another danger, greater than that just pictured, is one 
which threatens the very existence of the country. I refer 
to the diminishing birth-rate which we have so long de- 
plored without finding any remedy for it. Sadder still is 
one of the partial causes for this evil, alcoholism, which has 
made frightful strides since 1870. This we have already 
begun to combat, but little progress in the struggle is yet 
perceptible. Other causes, too, contribute to diminish the 
birth-rate in France. It would be too long a task to enumer- 
ate them here, but they are, in general, social and economic 
causes which, instead of making it the interest of all to 
have children, make it the interest of many to suffer the loss 
of that joy and to repress the natural instincts of paternity 
or of motherhood. 

While recognizing, however, the grave evil, it would be 
well to inquire whether a large birth-rate is itself the sole 
criterion of energy. Taking account of the human race or 
of the animal race, is superiority to be measured solely by 
fruitfulness? Do power and a civilization belong always 
and everywhere to the most prolific population? 

A continued increase of the birth-rate is a condition of 
continued existence, and this makes of it an essential ele- 
ment in the greatness of a people, and for this reason we may 
well deplore its absence among us. But the energy of a 
people may be measured by other criteria. It should be 
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measured in the first place by the power of assimilation, 
which indeed furnishes a partial compensation for a small 
birth-rate. 

France assimilates and has always assimilated the for- 
eigners who take up their residence among us, whether 
isolated or in groups, and those of our fellow-citizens who, 
through a blind and mistaken feeling of patriotism, believe 
they are protecting what they call the " French race " by 
closing our country to foreigners show their great im- 
prudence, not to say their folly. How many illustrious 
men and faithful servants of our country would we strike 
from the list of Frenchmen if the purity of French blood 
were exacted as an essential to the quality of Frenchman! 
We should be forced to surrender from among our glories, 
among many others, Cardinal de Retz (who was a Gondi), 
the Marechal and the Due de Broglie, the Marechal de Ber- 
wick, the Marechal de Saxe, Jean-Jacques Rousseau, Ben- 
jamin Constant, Bonaparte, Madame de Stael, Marechal de 
McMahon, Gambetta, General Bourbaki, Emile Zola, and 
the great philosopher Bergson. We should have to exclude 
the three Dumases — the general, who was half negro; the 
romancer, who was quarter negro; and the author of the 
Demi-Monde, who was one-eighth negro. Montaigne had 
probably Jewish-Portuguese blood; Sainte-Beuve had Eng- 
lish blood. The Mirabeaux came from Italy, the Ronsards 
probably from Hungary; we would be poor indeed if we 
rejected all those of mixed blood. 

Indeed, one of the most obvious characteristics of our 
French energy for fifteen or twenty centuries has been 
the assimilative power of our country. From the beginning 
of the Christian era we successively digested many Romans, 
Franks, Visigoths, Burgundians, Normans, Huns, Saracens, 
Bretons, Irish, Scotch, Italians, and Poles. There is noth- 
ing to indicate that this energy or power has decreased, and 
far from any indignation that the Meztisos are so numerous 
in France we should rejoice that they come to us and make 
up the inadequacy of our own birth-rate. Just as the son of 
a child of Auvergne may make an excellent son of Lorraine, 
so the son of a Greek, Hungarian, or a German may make an 
excellent Frenchman. 

Another criterion of energy is the ease with which the 
Frenchman carries the financial burdens of his country, as, 
for example, the five milliards of the German indemnity 
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which were so promptly paid. We sustain the burden of 
heavy taxes, which are collected without trouble; we fre- 
quently show an abundant surplus, and the national wealth 
is growing constantly and at great strides, and all this 
money comes from the savings of the poorer and middle 
classes; it is money which represents consolidated labor, 
and it brings to France an enormous strength in its inter- 
national relations. We may, indeed, regret that it is not 
used more frequently within our own borders, and one of 
the causes of our slow progress in making over our economic 
equipment and of our slow industrial development is that 
both the French peasant and the French bourgeois prefer to 
send their money out of France, far away into the dream- 
lands of romance. This is their way of emigrating; this 
is their method of adventure^ But in our international re- 
lations this wealth is the source of incomparable strength 
and it has all the more weight at this day, because within a 
few years past French finance has been more closely allied 
with the foreign politics of the country, and the effects are 
already apparent. 

But it is not only money that we have — we have men. 
The type of the home-loving Frenchman is a familiar one, 
following his routine, exhibiting no initiative, and who pre- 
fers to grow quietly, to vegetate, in his own country rather 
than make a fortune by exile; or who is even content with 
a modest income or a small salary and shrinks from labor 
and the risks of commerce and of industry. This is a real 
type, but not the only nor the characteristic type of our 
people. Eecall the share that our compatriots have taken 
in the creation and in the progress of new industries — avia- 
tion and the automobile, for instance. Eecall the exploits of 
our explorers and our colonists. 

In the last twenty or thirty years a new French type 
has arisen, or, better, the resurrection of a type which 
seemed to have disappeared since the day when we lost 
Canada and the Indies — the type of the colonial Frenchman 
— energetic, active, enterprising, less a man of the world 
than a man of action. Our literature is beginning to take 
account of him and to picture him, to the delight of our 
youth. 

It has been a traditional subject of jest among foreigners, 
and even among Frenchmen, to mock at our colonists — at 
our colonies said to be established by governmental fiat and 
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to which in default of colonists we exported functionaries or 
office-holders. It is quite true that the Frenchman is content 
at home; it is quite true that the Frenchman is readily 
satisfied with a small salary or a narrow income which per- 
mits him to remain among his own in his town or little 
village; it is also quite true that he values wealth less than 
security and that the regular salary of some administrative 
place or the assurance of a small income satisfy his am- 
bitions by securing him the privilege of spending his days 
in the places and among the people he loves. 

But give to this same Frenchman who declines to leave 
his native home, his friends, or his family in quest of for- 
tune in Africa or in Indo-China some little duty to perform ; 
make him a sub-lieutenant or a subaltern officer, an under- 
governor or an administrative clerk; give him the hope 
of a modest retiring pension or of a small tobacco-stand 
upon which his widow may live, and he will go into any 
unknown land and risk his health and his life as often as 
need requires; he will spend himself in the public interest 
and for the fatherland; he will become Henri Riviere or 
de Brazza or one of many others of that type. There is 
no finer human type than this of our French explorers or 
French soldiers who labor to acquire for France vast terri- 
tories without the spilling of human blood and without even 
divorcing the expansion of national territory from the con- 
stant effort to better the conditions of life among the popula- 
tions which are made subject to us. 

M. de Brazza conquered the Congo land, we may say, 
alone, with no escort but two or three natives, without 
ever firing a shot; he won over the negroes, he subjected 
them to French authority, because he made them conscious 
of a France that was powerful and just and capable of 
defending these unfortunate populations against the sav- 
agery of slave-dealers and the cupidity of their petty king- 
lets. 

What does all this signify unless it demonstrates that 
our energy is an idealistic energy? Money-making is not 
in general a determining motive for the Frenchman ; he will 
not set out on such a quest; he must be beckoned by the 
service of the country or by some religious or philosophic 
idea ; by the desire to serve humanity, or perhaps simply by 
the ambition and the joy of becoming a chief, a commander. 
The Frenchman who cannot be dragged out of his own coun- 
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try by the love of fortune will be more readily drawn to 
the colonies by the delight of exercising some share of au- 
thority. And yet in these latter days the union of commercial 
activities, with the superior interests of country and hu- 
manity, is being better realized by Frenchmen and more than 
one young man among us is often looking out in the direction 
of Tunis, of the Congo, of Madagascar, of Indo-China, and 
much youthful energy is being expended in those far-off 
lands in agriculture, in industry, and in commerce, with a 
certainty of enlarging the common patrimony of wealth and 
of honor. 

I cannot close this summary and very incomplete picture 
of the actual condition of our nation without a word in re- 
gard to our relations with Germany — that is, the question 
of Alsace-Lorraine. The foreigner is often astray in look- 
ing for the reasons of the attitude of the French toward 
Germany; beyond question our defeat of 1870 deeply 
wounded us in our national pride, in our chauvinism, if you 
will. But the wound went deeper than that; it touched us 
in the most sensitive point of our national conscience. For 
more than one hundred years past one of the sentiments 
dearest to Frenchmen, one of the ideas to which their reason 
clung with greatest force, was their faith in the right of 
nationality, in the principle that varying groups of mankind 
should be free to dispose of themselves and to adopt what- 
ever political regime they chose and to be a part of such 
national organization as they preferred. We had put this 
maxim into practice by coming to the rescue of the English 
colonies revolting against the motherland, and during the 
nineteenth century we had repeatedly put it into practice on 
every occasion by the sympathy and the aid which we gave 
unstinted to Greece, to Poland, to Ireland, to Hungary, and 
to Italy. 

Pushing our faith and disinterestedness beyond the verge 
of prudence, we gave no consideration to the danger of help- 
ing to establish in Europe a group of great nations that 
might one day become our menace ; more than once, indeed, 
we showed our sympathy with the desire and the effort of 
the Germans for a national unity, for a unity which could 
only be accomplished at our expense. Could we, then, be 
expected, having so often yielded to this sentiment on behalf 
of others — could we be expected to smother it when we were 
ourselves involved! Could we quietly admit that Alsace and 
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Lorraine might, without their own will, be constrained to 
become German? 

This explains why the Treaty of Frankfort was sub- 
mitted to as an unquestioned fact, but never accepted as 
the genesis of a new and final right. 

But, on the other hand, for forty years past France has 
desired peace ; during all that time she has been profoundly 
pacific. This wa.s, perhaps, due in part to the memory of 
the defeat, to apprehension of a renewed risk, to a sort of 
superstitious dread of that great military machine' i^hich 
we call Germany and the operations of which were alive 
to our imagination as brutally and inexorably irresistible, 
but it was also largely due to a human dread of the fright- 
ful disaster which must be involved in a war with the per- 
fected weapons at the disposal of both peoples, and to the 
conviction that the victor in that field* would itself be ruined 
for years to come, if not mortally exhausted. This is the 
explanation of our apparently paradoxical attitude of de- 
clining to accept peace as the safest status and of being 
unwilling to engage in war. 

Meanwhile the world is moving. Europe has gradually, 
with a somewhat slow intelligence, aided, however, by ex- 
perience, realized the consequence of 1870 which overturned 
the conditions of European equilibrium. 

The Russian alliance furnished us security against a new 
aggression. The entente cordiale has brought us closer to 
our century - old rival, England. "We have regained the 
friendship of Italy, although Italy is still a member of the 
Triple Alliance. But while seeking for her security abroad, 
France remained uneasy and uncertain about herself, and 
here it was that Germany rendered us a signal service. 

She had, indeed, for the last forty years been doing us 
a good turn by her methods of treating the populations of 
the annexed territory of Alsace-Lorraine. She kept alive 
their French sentiment, the realization and the will to be 
and to remain French in tradition and in culture. She pre- 
vented the Alsatians and the Lorraines, incorporated into 
the German Empire against their will and compelled to ac- 
commodate themselves to the new life, from going so far as 
to fall away from the traditions of French civilization. She 
has shown a conspicuous inability to assimilate them and 
has failed to ripen or to gather the full fruit of her political 
and military conquest. 
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But beyond this and beginning in 1906, Germany has done 
us another great service. She has unconsciously wrought a 
renewal of our confidence in ourselves. By the alarm of 
Tangiers (the visit of the Emperor), of Casablanca (in the 
matter of deserters), of Agadir (the sending of her gun- 
boat), France has forced the entire French nation for the 
first time to look war in the face — to realize the necessity 
for a people to accept the risks of war in certain contin- 
gencies without tremor and without retreat — to stand firmly 
upon the right and without fear of the result, to put a limit 
to concessions when they cease to be honorable. 

This is what France has done during the half-year just 
past. There is in this neither chauvinism, nor blind hatred 
of the foreigner, nor boasting, nor provocation. France 
wants no war ; she recognizes in the broadest way the right- 
ful interests of other nations, even those of her conqueror, 
Germany. She accepts as far as she may without endanger- 
ing her own security and her vast interests the point of view 
of the Germany which aspired to enhance its own growth 
and which is searching an outlet for the activity of its sub- 
jects. This readiness to put oneself in another's place, to 
appreciate another's point of view, and to pass judgment 
with an impartial disinterestedness of its own claims, is one 
of the marks of the intelligence of our people, as it should 
be of every people. It was this facility of assimilation of 
another point of view than her own which impelled France a 
few years ago to accept so readily and without the least 
resentment the humiliating abandonment of Fachoda. The 
mass of our citizens recognized what the interests and the 
rights of England compelled that country to insist upon. 
They took cognizance of the particular injuries which the 
somewhat inconsiderate and vexatious activity of some of 
our statesmen might occasion. 

France was equally ready to take into account the ex- 
igencies of German honor and of German interest, but 
German diplomacy in demanding too much and demanding 
it in too German a fashion made the whole country alive to 
the necessity of saying " No," of saying it resolutely, and 
of refusing to yield anything which could not be yielded 
with honor. 

In general, Germany — diplomats, press, and nation — have 
no understanding of the psychology of the French people. 
They explain all our acts by referring them to a fantastic 
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idea of our character which they have themselves constructed 
upon their victory of 1870, and it is by this misunderstand- 
ing that they so grievously erred on certain occasions in 
interpreting or forecasting the conduct of France. 

In the latest affair of Morocco, Germany has restored 
the will-power of France. The uneasiness which many 
among us might have entertained as to the attitude of the 
nation under trying circumstances has disappeared ; we are 
now as confident of the moral force of the country as we 
are of her material strength. This assurance we owe to 
Germany, and when she rises to a clear comprehension of the 
extent to which her action has strengthened the soul of the 
French nation the peace of Europe will be assured for long 
years to come. 

GUSTAVE LANSON. 



